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I. — Telegraphic Reform. 

Some very sound observations were recently made upon this subject in 
a leading article of the Manchester Guardian, which is here reprinted. 
Efficient reform of the telegraphic system of this country, can only be 
looked for when the press shall generally lend its aid to the discussion 
of this important question : — 

" Although the Edinburgh Chamber'of Commerce has been the first to speak out 
on the subject of telegraphic communication, the opinion which it has expressed is 
by no means confined to that locality. During the last two or three years a strong 
feeling of dissatisfaction with the manner in which the telegraph companies 
discharge their functions has been spreading throughout the country. Their 
charges are too high, and the transmission of messages is subject to undue 
uncertainty and delay. There is really no reason why a telegram should not go to 
its destination within a specified time as surely and unfailingly as a letter goes 
through the post. The value of time in mercantile affairs is so great, the saving of 
even a few minutes will so often secure a great gain or avert a serious loss, that 
in certain transactions the telegraph would completely supersede the post as the 
regular medium of correspondence, if the companies encouraged it by punctuality 
and a moderate tariff. We are ready to give the companies credit for what they 
have done. Their service has undoubtedly been somewhat improved. The gross 
blunders which used at one time to be so common in the deciphering of messages, 
and the excessive delays which used to occur in their delivery, have become com- 
paratively rare. We do not doubt that the companies are sincerely anxious to 
accommodate the public. That they fail to do so satisfactorily is due to the false 
principles on which they conduct their operations, and it is as much in their interest 
as in that 6f the public, that we now call attention to the subject. If they would 
deal more liberally with the public, they would certainly not lose by it. 

" The grievances of the public are summed up very forcibly in the able report 
by Mr. George Harrison, which has been adopted unanimously by the Edinburgh 
Chamber of Commerce, and circulated among all the other chambers in the kingdom, 
with a view to a general agitation on the subject. The first head of complaint is 
the high tariff. The business is, as onr readers know, in the hands of three 
companies. As long as they were separate, competition helped to keep down their 
charges ; but they are now leagued together in an absolute monopoly. There was 
first a combination between the Electric and International and the Magnetic. Then 
the United Kingdom, which had been started on the principle of a uniform rate of 
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j ». for twenty words, was drawn into the combination, and prices were at once 
raised. The present tariff is it. per twenty words for distances of 100 miles a;id 
under; is. 6d. from ioo to 200 miles; and is. if above 200 miles; the charges 
for telegrams to and from Ireland are on a higher scale. 

" Nobody, of course, expects the companies to do business on philanthropic 
principles. They arc traders, seeking as large a profit as possible. It is the rule of 
parliament, however, in giving its sanction to undertakings of this nature, which in 
a greater or less degree over-ride private rights and are invested with a valuable 
monopoly, to impose certain restrictions in the interest of the public. There are 
limits which the companies must not surpass in their appetite for dividends. It is 
said that a fair trial was given to the low tariff introduced by the United Kingdom 
Company, and that it proved to he unremnnerative. Our own opinion is, that the 
experiment was of too short duration to be conclusive, and that besides, even as it 
was, it by no means showed that the low rate was ruinous. It may be that the 
United Kingdom did not find it answer, but then the United Kingdom was 
subjected to sharp competition by the two old companies, who, by immediately 
lowering their charges to the same level, managed to retain the lion's share of the 
business. What might be a losing game for a new and only half organised 
company, under these trying circumstances, might be very profitable if adopted 
on a large scale by the three companies working as one. However that may be, we 
should like to see the matter investigated by a Parliamentary Committee. The 
testimony of the companies is doubtless quite honest, but it can hardly be deemed 
impartial or decisive. Judging from analogy, oue cannot but believe that they are 
acting on a radically false principle. Small profits and quick returns is now the 
general rule of trade. The old slow-coach system of securing heavy returns out of a 
limited number of transactions is quite exploded in most branches of business ; and 
the telegraph companies are undoubtedly making a sad mistake for themselves in 
thus obstinately adhering to it. It is an additional reason for parliamentary 
interference that not only does the public need to be protected against the 
companies, but that the companies apparently need to be protected against 
themselves. Even if it be made out that the charges cannot be diminished — and 
we are anxious that the question should be fairly examined on each side — the 
public is entitled to claim greater facilities from the companies. The three 
companies do not provide means of communication between more than about a 
thousand separate places, and the stations in many districts are few and far between. 
Compare this with the accommodation afforded by the General Post-office, which has 
544 head offices, and 7,250 sub-offices, in England; 114 head offices, and 1,180 
sub-offices, in Scotland; and 138 head offices, and 1,459 sub-offices, in Ireland; 
making altogether 10,685. We admit that the analogy between the Post-office 
and the telegraph is not complete. At the lowest price, telegrams will always cost 
so much as to deter large numbers from using them ; and the class of people to 
whom such a swift medium of correspondence is necessary is small, compared With 
the infinite legion of letter writers. Again, each telegram must be dispatched by 
itself at an expense to the company which would not bo incurred if it were not 
sent. But it makes no appreciable difference in tlie charges of the Post-office 
whether one letter or many thousand letters go from Manchester to London by any 
particular mail. At the same time there can be no doubt that telegraphic business 
is capable of being largely developed by proper encouragement in the same way as 
the business of the Post-office. Mr. Harrison gives some instructive figures in his 
report. The Americans make much greater use of the telegraph than we do, and 
this is not because they appreciate the value of time more, but because they have 
greater facilities for sending messages. In order to get trustworthy statistics we 
mnst go back before the war, for the subsequent, returns are confused and incomplete. 
In 1859 five million messages were sent, at an average cost of is. %d. each, 
producing a return, exclusive of the receipts from newspapers, of 400,000k; whilst 
in Great Britain, in the same year, only 1,575,437 telegrams were sent, at an 
average cost of about 3s. 6d. each, the gross receipts being 275,704k Comparing 
the population of the two countries, America sent more than three times the number 
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of telegrams that we. sent. France, Belgium, and Switzerland, too, are nil ahead of 
ns on this point. It cannot be supposed that a greater demand for telegraphic 
communication exists in any of those states than in England. But in France, since 
1862, there has been a uniform tariff of i fr. a message from one part of any depart- 
ment to another part, and of 2 frs. a message from a place in one department to a 
place in another. In Switzerland there is also a uniform charge of a franc ; while in 
Belgium the rate is is. %d. We should like to see a uniform rate in this country of 
say 6d. per message of twenty words when its journey did not go beyond a county, 
and of is. from one county to another. Considering the population, enterprise, and 
wealth of the kingdom, we cannot doubt that it would pay, and pay well. But, in 
order to give it a fair chance, additional stations would have to be opened and more 
wires laid down. Wherever any delay occurs in the transmission of a message, 
the invariable excuse is that the wires are over-crowded. The obvious answer is, let 
more lyires be laid down, not only between places hitherto unconnected, but between 
places where, though there are already wires, more are wanted to do justice to the 
amount of business. 

" The Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce do not recommend any specific plan by 
which the present system of telegraphic communication can be improved; but 
suggest three important reforms. The first is the amalgamation of the three 
existing companies, with a moderate tariff, to be further reduced as the profits grow 
beyond a certain limit , hut this could be effected only by the consent of the parties. 
The second project is more feasible. It is to adopt a complete system of free trade, 
by passing a general act authorising any person or association of persons to erect 
telegraph posts along any public way throughout the United Kingdom. We would 
suggest that a clause should be added compelling the railway companies to give the 
use of their lines to all that applied for them for telegraphic purposes, on payment 
of the same amount of rent as they might be receiving from any other company. 
The Edinburgh people seem to have a leaning towards the purchase of the wires by 
the Government, which we certainly do not share. There is already on the statute 
book, an act authorising the State to acquire the railways, and the objections to such 
a measure have been repeatedly pointed out. There is less to be said against the 
transfer of the telegraphs to the State, for the capital involved is comparatively 
small — somewhere under 2,500,000/. — and the influence thereby conferred on the 
Government would not be so dangerous. We have no objection to sec the question 
fully argued out ; but our feeling is decidedly against imposing on the State any 
duty which can reasonably be left to private enterprise. The Post-office has been a 
remarkable success, but it by no means follows that Government telegraphs would 
be equally successful ; and it must be remembered that St. Martin's-Ie-Grand is 
rather an exception, in point of efficiency and enterprise, to the general rule of 
imperial administration." 



II. — The Bank " Minimum " and the Money Market. 

The following article is taken from the Globe of the Ilth October 
last :— 

"The return from the Bank of England for the week ending this day 
(Wednesday) will be examined' with much interest. The rise in the rate of 
discount from 4 to 7 per cent., during the last fortnight, began so unexpectedly, 
and proceeded so rapidly, that the weekly returns have been left in the lurch. 
The bank directors have been acting upon information, derived from accounts 
concerning which the public possess very little knowledge. We know that on 
Wednesday last the ratio between reserve and liabilities was much too small ; we 
know also that the rise of the rate from 5 to 6 per cent, on Thursday last was not 
enough to restore equilibrium, for on Saturday 7 per cent, was deemed necessary. 
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Lut whelhcr 7 per rent, lias been bringing tip the reserve to the mark, and quelling 
the demand for short loans, which had become excessive, we can only guess. If, 
as was assumed by the projectors of the Bank Act, it is desirable that an abstract 
of the bank books should be published once a week, so that all the world may know 
what is being done by the great fountain of issue in England, and why it is being 
done, then the idea suggests itself that, during the progress of such rapid changes 
in the price of short loans as we have been lately witnessing, it might be expedient 
to make these publications somewhat oftcner. Unless there is mismanagement 
going on, we cannot suppose that the bank would be ashamed of any degree of 
publicity; and again, unless there is mismanagement going on, publicity for 1l:e 
truth is the best safeguard against panic. Why should not the Bank make a return 
whenever the rate of discount is raised ? Surely it would not be derogatory to the 
dignity of the establishment to present the simplest of explanations for conduct, 
often, indeed, necessary, but at the same time not altogether usual. It happens 
that, at present, the direction having the confidence of the country, can do almost 
what it pleases without needing to render any apology ; when the rate is altered, 
suddenly or not suddenly, it is taken for granted that the Bank is acting rightly. 
Confidence like this we believe to be most advantageous for all parties ; but it is 
none the better for being blind, even for only two days together. 

"No doubt this week's account will show that the movement of last Saturday 
up to 7 per cent, was fully justified by the state of affairs. We feel sure of this, 
not only because we trust the wisdom of the directors, not only because the Bunk, 
when it does err, almost always errs rather on the side of leniency and tardiness, 
than of severity and haste, but also because this rise in the price of loans, suddenly 
as it came upon us, is by no means unaccountable. Partly it is attributable to 
speculations in cotton. Cotton in Liverpool is sold for cash ; buyers fall lack upon 
the local banks ; and the local banks, having as usual no adequate reserves where- 
with to meet a quick and great demand, fall back upon the Bank of England. The 
real reserves of all the provincial banks are in the reserve of the Bank of England, 
and consequently a drain at Liverpool very soon makes itself felt in London. We 
do not say that this is as it should be ; we only say that it is so, and we may add, 
that to make the country banks (and the London banks too) hold their own reserves 
might be a rather difficult piece of legislation, but would certainly have some good 
effects. The rise in the price of loans, then, is partly due to transactions in cotton. 
It is also partly due to a steady, although slow, drain of bullion towards Egypt, 
Spain, and Brazil. This may be a small matter at present, but the time must be 
coming for much heavier exportations, and especially for the usual transmittar.ces 
of silver to the East. Fortunately the foreign exchanges have ruled favourably for 
London during this present crisis, otherwise it might have been a rather serious 
affair. But we are yet far from secure against an adverse turn. Already the Bank 
of Prance is raising its rates, only a little less briskly than the Bank of England. 
Such are some of the obvious causes of 7 per cent, at the beginning of October, 
1865 ; but the real root of it is to be sought deeper down. 

" There is no doubt that, in 1863, 1864, and, to a less extent perhaps, in 1865, 
this country exceeded its means, over-invested, or rather entangled too large an 
amount of capital in inchoate enterprises out of its reach. The calls on those 
investments are now pressing on the speculators, many of whom, unable to borrow 
except on high class securities must sell — ' sacrifice or perish.' As if the naturally 
speculative spirit of man was not of itself enough, it has lieen in various ways 
stimulated artificially. The safety-valve of limited responsibility, only completed 
for all branches of trade as lately as 1862, has deadened the sense of personal honour 
as to bearing losses, until, not only is there no kind of restraint upon castle building, 
sometimes on the ground, sometimes in the air, but direct encouragement is given 
to that disposition through companies formed for the making and discounting of 
bills, through financial and credit companies, promotion companies, and the rest. 
The machinery for the distribution of wealth has outrun the machinery for the 
production of wealth. It has become impossible for the supply of capital, created 
by the slow process of regular industry, to keep pace with the extravagance of 
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modern enterprise and private expenditure. True, the savings of Great Biitaiu arc 
onormous. They were calculated, twenty years ago, by Mr. Porter, at sixty millions 
sterling ; they are now at least twice as much j the expenditure on railways (to say 
nothing of Government expenditure and other noticeable outlays) seems to sanction 
the opinion that the capital of Great Britain increases by a hundred and fifty or two 
hundred millions. But it is a mistake to suppose that all this capital, because saved, 
is as disposable as if it were so much money. The increase of population, for 
example, raises the rental of houses and the value of fields and landed estates ; but 
these are not exportable commodities. They do not operate in enabling us to pay 
for imported luxuries, to lend to the Turks, the Egyptians, the Moors, the 
Brazilians, and all the rest of the world, without producing a disturbance of the 
foreign exchanges; neither do they operate in enabling us to pay for shares in 
engineering companies, or contract corporations. This time the scarcity of capital 
touches one set of investors; next time, may be within a week or a fortnight, it 
may touch another set, directly. Indirectly every scarcity affects all; the level 
is very soon found." 



III. — The Bate of Discount and the Currency. 

From the city article of the Times, 12th October : — 

"One result of any sudden increase in the rate of discount in this country is 
still to show that there are among us a considerable number of traders and merchants 
who unite great practical skill in the conduct of their personal business, with a 
total ignorance of even the rudimentary principles of finance. Several corre- 
spondents take the present opportunity to protest against the 'serious injury 
inflicted upon trade/ and to point out the demonstration they assume it to afford of 
' the necessity for an increase in the supplies of the converting medium.' They 
omit, however, to state what they mean by these phrases. The holders of capital 
constitute a section of the trading classes quite as important as the non-holders, and 
the former will dispute the doctrine of any serious injury being inflicted by a move- 
ment which gives them 7 per cent, instead of 4. Moreover, what can bo the 
character of the trade that is seriously injured by such a rate ? If the rise be but 
temporary — that is to say, supposing it to be maintained for about a month — it will 
make a difference of just ^ per cent, in the cost of whatever borrowed funds our 
manufacturers may find necessary. If it be permanent, we then have proof that the 
profits of business are so large that people feel no hesitation in carrying it on or even 
extending it on those terms. Next, with regard to the necessity for an increase in 
the supplies of the converting medium, the question to be asked is, How is the 
increase to be obtained ? There is not an individual in the country to whom an 
increase would be disagreeable, but there is no one who has yet discovered any way 
of attaining the object other than that of creating by his labour some article for 
which some other person will voluntarily give it to him in exchange. If England 
will produce more goods than she will consume, she will find that precisely to that 
extent she w ill be supplied by foreigners with this medium. If at any time she feel 
a scarcity of it, either for her internal wants or any other purpose, she has but to 
raise the price she is prepared to offer for it, and she will get almost instantaneously 
as much as she requires. We have just shovvn that we are willing to pay even 
7 per cent, for an extra supply, and if that rate should fail to bring in all we 
desire the inference must simply be that the profits of trade in other parts of the 
world are also such as to render money at 7 per cent, a bargain, and that if we 
want to obtain a portion of our neighbours' share we must make a still higher 
bidding. The parties who now feel annoyed that they cannot get capital on their 
own terms had better make up their minds at once that this is the only method. 
The present amount of the * converting medium ' of the country is precisely 
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regulated liy the commercial community themselves. The demand in proportion to 
the supply has sent the rate of discount up to 7 pur cent. At that rate probably 
many merchants or financiers will delay or countermand orders they might 1 
disposed to give for foreign bonds or foreign produce. 15ut if in this state of things 
an additional supply of the converting medium could be fabricated by some hitherto 
unknown process, or could be drawn from the skies, the consequences would be 
that the rate of discount would drop, the orders for securities or goods would be 
sent out, the extra supply of the. medium just obtained would be sent away in 
payment, the rate would then again be up at 7 per cent., and a further extra supply 
would become esfential— the process, in fact, being one that must be repeated for 
ever. It is not surprising that those among the public who have not worked the 
matter out should, when they are told that this endless stream of unearned money 
is all that is wanted, and that the only bar to it is the Currency Act of 1844, think 
it a pity that the Government remain passive. But the Government, in deference 
to the craving, have already instituted inquiry after inquiry, and the uniform 
results of this search after the philosopher's stone may be found in an accumulation 
of ponderous blue books printed at the public cost, which contain the views of all 
who wished to be heard, and thoroughly exhaust every aspect of the question." 



IV. — The French Ironmasters and the Treaty of Commerce. 

Extracted from the letter of the Economises correspondent at Paris 
(29th September) :— 

" Among the most violent adversaries of the treaty of commerce with England 
were the ironmasters ; and to this day they denounce it with great bitterness. Yet 
(as stated in my last) the commission for fixing the value of goods imported and 
exported, declares that in 1864 the production was so large that prices actually 
declined, in spite of a diminution of imports and an increase of exports. They had 
predicted that the treaty would make them blow out all their furnaces ! Their 
situation at the present moment seems even better than it was last year, for I find 
in a report on the iron market, that in the north of France they are maintaining an 
advance in prices, obtained sometime back ; that in the district of the Moselle they 
have proclaimed an advance of 10 fr. the ton until further orders; that in the 
district of St. Dizier business is satisfactory ; that the same is the case at Paris ; 
that in the east and in the neighbourhood of Lyons, a rise of 10 fr. has been 
declared; that in the south certain sorts of iron are much demanded; and that in 
the west ' foreign competition is somewhat paralysed.' The Customs returns, too, 
show how wrong the ironmasters were in dreading the foreigners. The duties 
received on the import of bar iron and rails having fallen from 3,1 55,000 fr. in the 
first seven months of 1862, to 9,000 fr. in the same period of 1865; and those in 
cast iron from 3,027,000 fr. to 896,000 ft - . It, is true that the duties on some 
descriptions of iron were reduced on the 1st of October, 1864, but that does not 
account for the enormous difference. It is owing exclusively to a decline in the 
quantities brought in. Of bar iron and rails, for example, the import in the first 
seven months of 1862 exceeded 45,000 tons; in the same period of this year it 
was only 715 ; cast iron fell from 123,000 tons to 46,000; and in all other sorts 
of iron the decline was equally considerable." 
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V, — Income of Trades and Professions. 

Thk large increase which has recently taken place in the number of 
persons subjected to the income tax under Schedule D, is shown by the 
following comparison, taken from the columns of the Times: — 

" In the financial year 1857-58 (the year ending 5th of April, 1858), 267,014 
persons were charged income tax in Great Britain under Schedule D, the incomes 
thus charged with the tax amounting together to 80,214,119^ In the year 
1863-64 308,416 persons were charged on incomes amounting to 95,844,222^. 
The following table shows the progress of this branch of taxation in these the last 
six years for which the returns have been issued, giving the number of persons 
charged to income tax under Schedule D at various rates of income, and the amcunt 
of the incomes of each class : — 





Year ended 
the 5th of April, 1858. 


Year ended 
the 5th of April, 1864. 


Classes. 


Amount of 

Income 

Charged with 

Tax. 


Number of 

Persons 

in each Class. 


Amount of 

Income 

Charged with 

Tax. 


Number of 

Persons 

in each Class. 




£ 

1,303,562 

12,343,795 

6,463,694 

7,517,461 
4,956,455 
3,157,801 

2,928,972 
2,058,417 
1,522,156 

1,488,203 

786,888 

7,146,607 

3,781,882 
2,647,275 
2,042,035 

5,754,885 
9,277,603 
5,036,428 


20,977 
124,717 \ 
41.031 J 

33.*" 

15.524 

7,528 

5,660 
3,328 
2,101 

1,818 

845 

5.539 

>,«53 
802 

472 

862 

495 

5 1 


£ 
2,502,342 

13,766,685 

9,204,866 
5,800,397 
3,893,064 

3,648,578 
2,489,836 
1,864,909 

1,846,656 

876,701 

8,734,108 

4,853,855 
3,627,017 
2,413,357 

7,565,070 

14,065,019 

8,744,762 


56,682 

•53, I 2o 

4i,592 

18,278 

9,3i3 

7,097 
4,026 

2,549 

2,231 

944 

6,862 

2,103 
1,100 

557 

1,140 

73i 

9i 


£100 and under £150 ... 
150 „ 200 ... 

200 „ 300 ... 
300 „ 400 .... 
400 „ 500 .... 

500 „ 600 .... 
600 „ 700 .... 
700 „ 800 ... 

800 „ 900 .... 

900 „ 1,000 .... 

1,000 „ 2,000 ... 

2,000 „ 3,000 .... 
3,000 „ 4,000 ... 
4,000 „ 5,000 .;. 

5,000 „ 10,000 .... 
10,000 „ 50,000 .... 




Total for Great Britain 


80,214,119 


267,014 


95,844,222 


308,416 



VI. — Students' Attendances at the University of Aberdeen, 1860-65. 

Mb. Valentine has recently added to the local statistics* which he 
annually compiles for the Aberdeen Journal, the number of scholars attend- 

* Sec vol. xxvii, pp. 357 el sej. Statistical Journal. 
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ing the different faculties at Aberdeen, and other particulars relating to the 
University, namely : — 





1830-61. 


1861-62. 


1862-63. 


1S63-64. 


1801-65. 


1. Attendance — 


413 
146* 

18 

81 


393 

166 

u 

69 


375 

160 

6 

69 


353 

149 

10 

54 


331 




136 




6 




51f 






Deduct students attend- \ 


658 
5 


640 

H 


610 
9 


566 
6 


524 

4 








653 


626 


601 


560 


520 




1861. 


1862. 


1863. 


1864. 


la. Summer Sessions — 


137 
16 


106 
9 


83 
6 


98 










153 


"5 


89 


109 


2. Graduates — 


61$ 
39 


5* 
29 


41 
34 


4* 

5* 

4 












100 


81 


75 


98 


3. Members of Generate 


813 


443 


359 


452 



* In medicine private studeuts are included throughout, 
t Up to 28th January, others ("partial") may yet enter. 
J King's College, 34; Marischal, 27. 



VII. — The Judicial Statistics of the Home Office, 

The following criticism has been taken from the Saturday Review : — 

" A volume lately published of Judicial Statistics furnishes some interesting 
information as to the numbers and distribution of what are called the criminal 
classes. It appears that, previously to 1861, all persons known to have been at any 
time convicted, were reckoned by the police as belonging to these classes ; but now 
such persons, if known to have been living honestly for a year, are excluded. This 
is only one of many examples of the careless compilation of statistics which are 
afterwards studied with perhaps unnecessary diligence. It is stated that the police 
have lately been instructed that in making their returns they are not to proceed 
upon the principle that a person who has been once a thief is a thief always ; and 
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we are promised in future years ' a more just estimate of the actual numbers 
of habitual thieves and depredators.' 

" If it is difficult to define accurately a thief, it must be much more difficult 
to compile trustworthy returns of the numbers of ' prostitutes * and ' suspected 
persons.' The volume of Judicial Statistics does not inform us, and we will not 
presume to offer an opinion, what it is of which the latter classes are suspected. Is 
it of theft, or of prostitution, or are they 'suspected of being suspect ?' It will 
occnr to any lawyer, although it does not seem to have occurred to the compilers 
of these returns, that theft is a legal crime, but prostitution is not ; and if statistics 
are intended for any other purpose than to amuse a Social Science Congress, they 
ought to be compiled with some regard to the actual condition of society. Perhaps, 
however, we are not quite accurate in saying that prostitution is not a legal crime ; 
for, according to law as administered at the Middlesex Sessions, if a prostitute lives 
alone in lodgings she is safe, but if two prostitutes occupy a house together, that 
house may be indicted as disorderly. The information that in these classes of 
prostitutes and suspected persons there is a decrease for 1864 as compared with 
previous years, might bo received with pleasure if it were possible to place any 
reliance upon the accuracy of the returns. But when it is stated that ' in the 
number of prostitutes a decrease appears of 706 as compared with the number in 
1863,' people who live in any great town and have their eyes about them, and do 
not believe in the efficacy of midnight meetings, will draw their own conclusions as 
to the value of a volume which must have cost something considerable for print 
and paper. When we read that ' the number of suspected persons also shows a 
decrease,' the only inference we would venture to draw is, that there has been a 
failure in the suspecting powers of the police. Besides the three classss already 
mentioned, 'receivers of stolen property,' and 'vagrants and tramps,' are also 
reckoned as criminal. 

" Taking the totals of the five classes for certain districts, results are attained 
which are curious if true. It appears that in the metropolitan district — which 
includes an average radius of fifteen miles round Charing Cross, and contains a 
population of upwards of 3,000,000 — there are 12,389 of 'criminal classes,' of 
which, 5,689 are prostitutes, so that the total number of thieves, receivers, &c, is 
only 6,700. This result will not appear less remarkable, on observing that the 
metropolitan and city police amounted for the year to 7,331, or considerably more 
than one policeman for every person who either is, or is suspected to be criminal ; 
and yet nobody is likely to contend that these forces are at all too numerous. 
Another district is made of certain ' pleasure towns,' which are grouped together 
for comparison with other groups of towns which devote themselves to business. 
There are seven of these pleasure towns, among them are Brighton and Scar- 
borough. It is certainly surprising to find that, according to these returns, the 
criminal classes avail themselves extensively of medicinal waters and sea-bathing, 
so that in a district which comprises what are called ' health resorts,' these classes 
are nearly four times as numerous as they are in the metropolitan district. 

" Another result, which shall be stated in the compiler's words, is that ' with 
regard to the number of prostitutes taken separately, it is the highest in the com- 
mercial ports, and lowest in the seats of hardware manufactures.' The former 
branch of this statement is consistent with common knowledge ; but the latter 
presents so much difficulty, that it must be considered very fortunate that the 
Social Science Congress meets this year at Sheffield, where the connection between 
knife-grinding and virtue may be most conveniently investigated, and where every 
facility will doubtless be afforded for any excursions into the neighbourhood which 
may be considered necessary for the elucidation of this subject. 

" It is a pity that those who have a taste for this kind of work cannot be 
consent with operating upon figures which are certain, and not merely conjectural. 
There can be no mistake in the number of persons prosecuted and persons convicted 
in a year; and it is a striking and unquestionable deduction from these numbers, 
that the proportion of women convicted to women prosecuted, is considerably less 
than that of men. The proportion of women convicted to women prosecuted, is 
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58" i per cent., wherena the proportion of men convicted to men prosecuted, is 
707 per cent., so that the difference between the two proportions is i2 - 6 per cent. 
It will probably have been remarked by any person who has frequented criminal 
courts, that juries are not insensible to influences which commonly operate upon 
other men ; and that acquittals are apt to occur, on trials of women who are 
young and at all good looking, which scarcely appear warranted by the evidence. 
The figures above quoted refer, we believe, only to summary convictions before 
justices ; but it is probable that these figures do not overstate the chances which 
women have of escape on trials by juries. We know that there is a force operating 
which is likely to produce a certain effect, and we find on examination of observed 
results, that this effect has been produced, not in one year only, but in every year 
for which returns appear. The difference between the two proportions — which in 
1864 was 1 r6 per cent. — has in some former years been as high as 1 5 per cent., so 
that it appears women do not yet get off on criminal trials quite as easily as they 
used to do. If any person chooses to draw from this observation the inference that 
juries, or justices, have become more intelligent or philosophical, or conscientious, 
we can only say that conclusions of about equal value are often put forward with 
much parade by those who have a passion for statistics. We think, however, that 
it would be quite as reasonable to infer that women are not so young or not so 
pretty as they used to he. 

" The latter end of the volume is devoted to returns from the civil courts, and 
here we find many particulars which are at once curious and credible. In the 
county courts, 95-9 of the judgments given were for the plaintiff. This remark- 
able statement will appear almost astonishing, when it is added that, of the number 
of plaints entered, 45*6 per cent, were settled out of court. We may assume that 
in nearly all these settled cases the plaintiff got something without having to fight 
for it. In the remaining 54/4 per cent, of plaints entered, he got by fighting what 
he claimed, or part of it almost invariably. 

" One might suppose, after reading these figures, that an unsuccessful plaintiff 
in a county court would be as rare a creature as a dodo, and yet a specimen is occa- 
sionally met with. It happens too, that in one or two instances where decisions of 
county court cases have violently conflicted with legal notions, the decision has been 
against the plaintiff. These exceptions, however, serve to show the prevalence of 
the rule. If judges make mistakes, they are as likely to make them one way as 
the other, but there seems to be an influence at work which seems to counteract 
this tendency when it would otherwise operate against the plaintiff. It will scarcely 
be believed that in spite of all this encouragement to come into the county courts, 
' the number of plaints entered continues to show a considerable decrease.' The 
number in 1864 is less than the average of the five previous years by 8'7 per cent. 
It would be difficult to say what more the county court judges could do to make 
their courts popular. The advantages which they offer become more striking by 
observing that in the courts at Westminster, where there were 1,565 verdicts for 
the plaintiff, the verdicts for the defendant and (which are practically the same 
thing) nonsuits were 355, or more than 18 per cent, of the whole number tried. 

" If we take into account cases which have ended in references, discharge of 
juries, withdrawal of jurors, &c, it would appear that the defendant's chance 
of success in the superior courts is considerably better than is represented by this 
j 8 per cent., whereas in the county courts it is less than 5 per cent. 

" Considering that in all ordinary cases a plaintiff may choose whether he will 
proceed in the Queen's Bench, the Common Pleas, or the Exchequer, it would be 
interesting to inquire whether there are any causes at work to attract business into 
one of these courts in preference to the others. As each court has five judges, and 
all are appointed in the same way, and from the same class, it may be supposed that 
the average of intellectual and moral qualities is nearly the same in all the courts. 
The sittings at nisi prins in Westminster and London, arc ordinarily held by the 
chief judges of the courts, and it. may be conjectured that plaintiffs in London 
cases choose their courts with some reference to this consideration. In country 
ca«C3' the trial takes place before any judge of any court who happens to go the 
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crcuit to which the case belongs, and therefore any attempt to choose a court by 
reference to the judges of it, would be useless. These observations will show the 
value of a return of the number of cases entered for trial in the three courts at 
Westminster, which were respectively 839, 838, and 824. The cases entered for 
trial at nisi priiis, were 484., 303, and 535, the last and largest number belonging 
to the Court of Exchequer. Perhaps it would not be an unfair inference from 
these figures that, in cases where it is possible to choose the judge who shall try, 
there is no preference for one court over another; but in cases where this is not 
possible, the Exchequer is preferred for some reason other than the character of the 
judges. The same general preference for the Exchequer is shown by the numbers 
of the writs for summons issued, which were in round numbers, for the three courts 
respectively, 34,000, 32,000, and 46,000. As regards preference for one court 
over another where the amount claimed is large, some information is conveyed by 
the totals of amounts recovered in trials at Westminster, which were — for the 
Queen's Bench, 48,000/.; for the Common Pleas, 70,000/.; and for the Exchequer, 
42,000/. These figures appear to suggest the conclusion that the judges of the 
Common Pleas stand highest in professional estimation. 

" The enormous magnitude of the operations of the Court of Chancery may be 
inferred from the amount of cash and securities paid and transferred into that 
court in a year, which was very nearly 21,000,000/. The number of suits 
instituted in 1864, was almost exactly the same as the average number for the five 
preceeding years. The view which the judges and counsel of the court take of a 
change which was supposed by its authors to be an improvement may be inferred 
from the statement that the number of causes tried by the court with juries was 
three in a-year. It will appear, on examination of the statistics of the court of 
Divorce and of the Court of Bankruptcy, that the former enjoys an ever-increasing 
popularity, and that the latter deserves all that has been said in condemnation of it. 
In future volumes of this series, the progress of the important experiment of giving 
equitable jurisdiction to county courts will be recorded. We should receive such 
volumes with greater satisfaction if they contained only actual, and not imaginary, 
statistics." 



VIII. — Ttie National Debt and the Finances of the United States. 

The following statement of the amount of debt incurred by the Federal 
Government in carrying on the recent war, appeared as a leading article in 
the Times of the 14th October last : — 

" The mysteries of American finance are becoming gradually clear. It is now 
confessed, and there is no discredit in the confession, that the authorities of the 
Federal treasury were afraid to reveal the whole truth while the war continued and 
the issue remained uncertain. The facts, even if they could have been exactly 
ascertained, would have been too alarming for publication under circumstances so 
critical, and the statement has been reserved accordingly for the hour of success and 
confidence. The Americans owe just 600,000,000/. That, allowing for a few 
outstanding demands, is the amount of their national debt, and it represents simply 
and exactly the cost of their war. All that they spent upon the war they borrowed. 
Not one penny of the charge was defrayed out of the taxes of the year. The 
revenue raised from taxation was all consumed in the extraordinary expenses of civil 
administration incidental to the contest, leaving the actual cost of the campaigns to 
be met by loans. By a rough approximation it is computed that in the four years 
of fighting the army cost 530,000,000/. and the navy 70,000,000/., and that is the 
whole of the account. 

"The next question concerns (he revenue by which the future expenditure is to 
be met, and here also we are furnished with definite statements. The Americans 
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calculate upon raising by taxation an annual income of 80,000,000/., which, they 
say, will not only pay the interest upon the public debt with all other charges of 
the year, but leave a surplus of 1 0,000,000/. besides. The account for the ensuing 
year, translated into the language and notation of our own budget, would be as 
follows :— 

£ 

Army estimates 20,000,000 

Navy ,, 7,000 oco 

Interest on national debt 31,000,000 

Civil list and miscellaneous 12,000,000 

Total 70,000,000 



"These out -goings balanced against an income of 80,000,000/. would certainly 
leave a much larger surplus than our Chancellors of the Exchequer are in the habit 
of providing, and we can now subjoin the items of which the anticipated revenue 
will be composed. They run thus : — 

£ 

Customs 16,000,000 

Internal revenue 6o,ooo,oco 

Miscellaneous 4,000,000 

Total 80,000,000 



" Upon both these estimates, however, as well of outlay as of income, it is 
desirable to offer some remarks. The expenditure, it seems to us, is reckoned with 
a liberality verging upon extravagance. We do not see, for instance, why the army 
should cost half as much again as our own, since it is to be immediately reduced to 
125,000 men. Probably there is a heavy dead-weight now attached to this charge, 
but pensions are included in the miscellaneous outgoings, so that the 20,000,000/. 
would seem to be demanded for the effective service only. Then, though the 
navy is to be reduced to one- tenth of its strength during the war, and the 
Mtablishment of seamen is put at 10,000 only, the charge is calculated at 
7,000,000/., being more than three times the cost of the service before the war, 
and a good two-thirds of our own estimates, which provide for 70,000 seamen and 
marines. The interest of the debt is reckoned at a little over 5 per cent, on the 
whole, which is probably a fair computation, and the remaining charges will bo 
covered, we suppose, by the appropriations assigned to them. Altogether, we can 
very well believe that the smn of 70,000,000/. will suffice to defray the public 
expenses of the United States in years to come. 

" About the revenue, however, there is rather more obscurity. We need not 
take much exception to the estimate of Customs, though the Americans have never 
yet raised 16,000,000/. from this source, and we know from our own experience how 
apt a high tariff is to defeat its own objects. But the 60,000,000/., expected from 
'internal revenue' must be of doubtful certainty, and the item is all themoic 
enigmatical from its very comprehensiveness. Its two chief ingredients must be 
income tax and excise, but in what proportions we are left to conjecture. The 
sum is very large — equal to our entire revenue ten years ago, and forming three- 
fourths of the whole income of the Union. If it fails, or falls short of the estimated 
yield, the whole budget may be upset. Another remark which may be made on 
these figures is that we do not know whether the produce is gross or net — whether 
the costs of collection have to be deducted or not. However, the general statement 
is easily intelligible, and, as far as the propositions go,, the financial scheme is 
creditable to the American treasury. 

"Nor is there any reason for doubting that the Americans can, if they will, 
sustain the taxation which these estimates assume. Their resources are enormous, 
and their energies inexhaustible, but the prospect, for all that, is a very serious 
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one. We are about the best taxed people in the world, and yet we have never in 
these times raised 80,000,000?. a-year by taxation. In the years 1855-56 our 
expenditure exceeded that sum, hut 72,000,000?. was the utmost that we paid, leaving 
the rest to be borrowed. The Americans are even yet unused to the full weight of 
heavy taxes. They have never yet raised as much as 3 0,000,000?. from ' internal 
revenue;' they only estimated their receipts at 25,000,000?. in the last year for 
which accounts are made up. All through the war their taxing machinery was 
extended and strengthened and improved, but they were so new to the business that 
it never got into order or produced much result. In 1861 all they raised by 
taxation was 9,000,000?.; in 1862, 11,000,000?.; in 1863, 26,000,000?.; in 1864, 
34,000,000?.; and in 1865 they expected to obtain 42,000,000?. These figures 
undoubtedly show the resolution of American financiers to pay more and borrow less, 
and they exhibit, too, a steady rise of income under the application of the system. 
Still, it will be observed that even in the very last year of the struggle the results 
only gave about one-half of the revenue now anticipated as the ordinary produce of 
a year. In other words, America, now that the war is over and the excitement has 
subsided, must accept and continue to endure a weight of taxation double that 
which wns imposed in the heat and impulse of the strife. 

" This is not an undertaking to be made light of. We have no doubt the 
Americans can perform it if they choose, and it is certain that every year will brin;* 
its portion of relief by increasing the numbers of the taxable population and 
developing the enormous resources of the State. By and bye, the debt may indeed 
be a ' flea-bite ' to the countless citizens of the Union, but at the present time, be 
it remembered, these taxes — greater by 1 0,000,000?. a-year than our own — have to 
be levied from a population smaller than ours, of which one large section has 
been utterly impoverished. No great, revenue can be raised from the unhappy 
Southerners, who are subsisting upon State rations. It is at first that the pinch 
will be felt, and we venture to think Mr. McCulIoch, though in a right path, is 
pushing onwards rather too hastily. Up to this time the Americans have been 
treated by their financiers with extreme, though defensible, indulgence. They had 
never been taxed by the Supreme Government at all. Their State and municipal 
taxes were considerable, but before the war the Government wanted but little, and 
got that little out of Customs. In the way of excise or direct taxation not one 
sixpence was ever levied. All this department of revenue had to be created from 
nothing, and the authorities were not only new to the work, but were naturally 
apprehensive of provoking resistance by the application of so novel a screw. Partly 
therefore, from necessity, and partly from policy, they resorted moderately to tax- 
ation and unsparingly to loans ; but now, when the crisis and its passions are past, 
the system is reversed. Borrowing has ceased, and paying is to begin. The 
machinery of taxation is in good order and is to be worked at full power, so as to 
produce not only the whole revenue required for the public service, but 1 0,000,000?. 
a-year for a sinking fund besides. This will make very heavy work — heavier than 
we ever undertook ourselves. If the Americans undertake and accomplish it, they 
will give greater evidence of national capacity than they gave even by their gigantic 
war." 

The Times in a subsequent article written upon further intelligence, 
corrects in two very material points the information given above. The 
passage, taken from the Times of the 16th November, is reprinted here : — 

" The actual income of the American Government for the quarter ending at 
Michaelmas last, was upwards of 29,000,000?., representing a yearly sum of 
120,000,000?. instead of 80,000,000?., or in excess of 50 per cent, above the 
estimate. At the same time Mr. McCulIoch had reduced his estimate of the year's 
expenditure to 52,000,000?. in place of 70,000,000?., so that the gain would be 
equally remarkable on both sides of the sheet. Nor are these new figures to be 
necessarily suspected. We observed at the time that the calculation of 70,000,000?. 
as the expenditure of an ordinary year was so liberal as to savour of extravagance; 
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and that it would probably be found to admit of reductions when brought to the 
test." 

The next article, upon the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, is 
also taken from the Times; it appeared in the impression of the ]8th 
December : — 

" The report which Mr. McCulloch, the Secretary of the Treasury, has addressed 
to the House of Representatives is a very long but a very able document. Its length 
is a necessary consequence of the financial position of the Union. As long as the 
war lasted the first and main object of each successive secretary was to get money ; 
the Federal executive were in the position of a man whose house has caught fire, 
and who therefore enrols assistants for suppressing the flames without any very nice 
" higgling " of the market ; he makes the best terms he can, and if he has not 
ready money at his banker's he is prepared to go into debt as the less of two evils, 
and it must be confessed that the United States did go into debt in a very royal, 
or perhaps we should say, in a very republican fashion. Now, however, the great 
danger is removed, a time has arrived for reviewing calmly what was done during 
a period of great excitement, and for bringing order out of the confusion which 
has followed the hasty measures and legislation of the past. Mr. McCulloch has 
a great task before him, and it is obvious that it is his policy as well as his duty to 
make the Congress fully acquainted with the existing state of affairs. This he has 
accomplished in a report to the Speaker of the House of Representatives, which is 
very voluminous, but is more remarkable among similar official documents of the 
States as being grounded on sound financial principles. There are, indeed, some 
passages in it of questionable accuracy, some anticipations which are, perhaps, too 
sanguine to be fully realized ; but we recognize in Mr. McCulloch a real financier, 
applying to the facts before him methods warranted by economic teaching and by 
the experience of other nations. 

" The Union has, without doubt, come out of the civil war stronger than ever ; 
but he would be a very injudicious friend who would deny that it bears, and must 
long bear, the scars of the conflict. The Federation is burdened with an enormous 
debt ; its home and foreign commerce is disordered by a currency ruinously inflated, 
and the industry of its citizens is crippled by a minute and inquisitorial system of 
taxation. Mr. McCulloch reviews in turn each of these evils, and he busies himself 
in inquiring how the currency may be reduced, the burden of the debt lessened, and 
the taxes simplified. He very properly attacks the question of the currency first. 
The Union has now arrived at such a position that the increase of the debt may be 
said to have stopped. There will be some deficiency in the year which ends next 
Midsummer, but the deficiency will be converted into a surplus in the year ending 
on the 30th of June, 1867. As far as the debt and taxes of the nation are con- 
cerned, things might be left as at present without bad becoming worse. It is 
otherwise with the currency. The paper circulation of the United States on the 
31st of October was 146,340,000^., out of which about 91 millions consisted of 
United States' notes issued direct from the Treasury, 37 millions consisted of notes 
put into circulation through the national banks, 13 millions had been issued by 
State banks, and about 6 millions circulated in the form of compound interest notes 
issued by the Treasury, which had been declared legal tender. This enormous 
aggregate is,, moreover, liable to an increase of 23 millions, which have still to be 
issued in notes circulated through the national banks. The paper money in the 
Union will, therefore, soon amount to about 170 millions, instead of something less 
than 42 millions, at which it stood in 1860. Mr. McCulloch urges upon Congress 
two reasons why this inflation should be abated. The first we may dismiss as one 
the force of which is purely domestic, though it may on that account have the 
greater weight in the House and Senate. Mr. McCulloch is of opinion that issuing 
irredeemable notes and making them legal tender is a function which the consti- 
tution does not confer on the executive, except as a war measure, and to continue 
to issue such notes when war has ceased would be illegal. There are sound reasons 
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why no government shou'd lie vested with ilie enormous power of issuing irredeem- 
able paper, but we are more concerned with Mr. McCulloch's second argument 
against maintaining the currency of the States in its present condition. ' There 
is,' lie writes, 'an immense volume of paper money in circulation — antler the 
influence of which prices, already enormously high, are steadily advancing, and 
speculation is increasing — which must be contracted if disasters similar to the crises 
of 1837 and 1857 would be avoided.' Prices are, in fact, he declares, higher now 
with gold at 47 premium than they were when gold was at 185, and the plethora 
of paper is not only producing waste and extravagance, but a spirit of speculation 
which is subverting the real industry of the country. Unless something be done, 
the evil at no distant day will culminate in widespread disaster, and in the opinion 
of the secretary the only remedy is to be found in the reduction of the currency. 
He therefore asks for power to fund the compound interest notes and the United 
States' notes at his discretion, by issuing bonds bearing interest at rates not 
exceeding 6 per cent., and he quiets those who might be alarmed at the proposal to 
confer such ample powers, by assuring them that the speed at which he may be 
able to reduce the currency may be great enough to prevent disaster, but not to 
produce disorder. 

" It is an epoch in the republic when a Secretary to the Treasury is bold 
enough to denounce irredeemable issues, and to declare that the business of the 
States, far from being in a healthy condition, is ' speculative, feverish, uncertain.' 
Such words coming from English critics might be, and have been, misconstrued ; 
but we hope that Mr. McCulloch's authority will arrest attention to them. It is, 
however, evident that the exchange of a funded debt for an inflated currency is a 
material element in estimating the financial position of the Union in the future. 
The public debt of the States on the 31st of October last (including the national 
currency) was 561,710,000?. The estimated deficiency of the nine months ending 
on the 30th of June next is 22,240,000?.; and it may be said in round numbers 
that the debt of the States will amount to six hundred millions. If taxes be 
maintained as at present, the budget for the year ending the 30th of June, 1867, 
would show an income of 79,200,000?. and an expenditure of 56,863,000/., 
including a charge of 28,300,000?. for interest on the public debt. There would, 
therefore, be a surplus of more than 22 millions applicable to the reduction of the 
principal of the debt. The funding of the currency would increase the charge for 
interest ; but Mr. McCulloch believes that the funding could be effected at the rate 
of 5 or 5J per cent., so that, allowing for some portion of the debt remaining in 
the form of redeemable notes, the whole charge would not amount to more than 
30 millions a-year. The existing system of taxation is, however, open to the 
gravest objections. They have been already so fully pointed out on this side of the 
Atlantic, that it is enough to cite Mr. McCulloch's words in support of views we 
have expressed. ' The multiplicity of objects,' he says, ' subject to taxation, is one 
of the most serious objections to the present system. Many of them yield little 
revenue, while its collection is troublesome to the collector and irritating and 
offensive to the taxpayers; and after stating that he had, under the authority of an 
Act of Congress, appointed Commissioners to examine the taxation of the nation, 
he adds : — ' The Secretary is informed by the Commissioners that it seems certain 
that without any increase in the rate of taxation, but by the enactment of some 
modifications and amendments of the present law, coupled possibly even with some 
reduction in the rates, an increase of revenue from comparatively few sources to the 
extent of 10,000,000?. or 12,000,000?. over and above that now obtained may be 
confidently relied upon. If this should bo the case, an early repeal of a multitude 
of small taxes which, from the inquisitorial character of their method of collection, 
have become extremely odious and objectionable, will be advisable.' We may 
assume, therefore, that it will be possible to simplify the internal revenue law of 
the Union by repealing taxes unproductive and otherwise objectionable, without 
endangering the surplus revenue which the present system would yield if preserved, 
and Mr. McCulloch wishes it to be laid down by Congress as a principle of action, 
that a surplus of forty millions over and above the expenses of Government should 
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bo secured and applied in tlio payment of interest and the reduction of (lie national 
debt. In the first year the interest may be reckoned, as we have already stated, at 
30 millions, and 10 millions of capital would therefore bo paid off; but the pro- 
portion of capital liquidated would constantly increase, and in about thirty years 
the whole of it might be redeemed. This would be accomplished without having 
recourse to the device of a sinking fund, which Mr. McCulloch expressly rejects. 
The recommendation of the Secretary of the Treasury to the Congress may there- 
fore he briefly stated as comprising a large funding of the paper currency, a 
simplification of the machinery, but a maintenance of the amount of taxation, and a 
gradual redemption of the national debt. 

" There are many points in Mr. McCulloch's plans which invite comment, but at 
present we must be satisfied with stating the plans themselves. It must, however, 
be noticed that tlie possibility of keeping the average rate of interest on the 
national debt of the Union as low as 5 per cent, depends upon the exemption of the 
national creditors fmm all State taxation. Were the holders of the bonds of the 
Union subject, like their fello.v-citizens, to taxation with their several States, and 
also to taxation in respect of their capital invested in such securities, the bonds 
could not, in Mr. McCulloch's opinion, bo issued at less than 8 per cent, interest. 
Mr. McCulloch defends the exemption of these bonds from State taxation, but his 
reasoning appears inconclusive, and it is known that the exemption will be severely 
attacked in Congress. Bui the point in Mr. McCulloch's scheme, which must strike 
Englishmen most forcibly, is the confidence with which ho invites the action of 
the executive. He asks for unlimited power in the way of funding the paper 
currency, and he asks that a surplus commencing at 10 millions, and gradually 
increasing to 40 millions, may be intrusted to the Government for the time being. 
That such things should be asked for is surprising, but if the representatives of 
tax-payers are found willing to grant them we may well be astonished. Whatever 
may be the issue, the course of financial discussion in the States during the 
current Session of Congress may be watched by us with advantage, as those who 
are in much the same position may learn by the experience of others." 



